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Bits of sarcasm and irony occasionally brighten his pages, but there is 
rarely a suggestion of humor. It is a pity that socialists take them- 
selves so seriously as to believe that humor is profanity. On the 
whole, however, for the American, Mr. Hillquit's book is the best pre- 
sentation of the socialist point of view that has yet appeared. 

Eugene E. Agger. 
Columbia University. 

Darwinism and Modern Socialism. By F. W. HEADLEY. 
London, Methuen and Company, 1909. — 342 pp. 

Even before we open the cover of Mr. Headley's book we are in- 
formed that its purpose is anti-socialistic, that it is " popularly written," 
and that it differs from other books of the same kind. The last asser- 
tion is true, in that the volume is well written and very readable. It 
cannot be said, however, that the author presents any original argu- 
ments, nor does he reveal a very profound knowledge of the literature 
of social evolution. 

In the first chapter, " Societies Animal and Human," we are plunged 
at once into the argument about which the whole book turns. The 
struggle for existence is the universal phenomenon of the animate 
world and is essential to all progress ; socialism aims to put a stop to 
the struggle for existence ; ergo, socialism would stop all progress, and 
the race would degenerate. The socialist would of course criticize this 
argument ase mphasizing too strongly the struggle of man against man 
and group against group, rather than the struggle of man to overcome 
and control the forces of his environment, and would reply, further, 
that socialism would destroy only industrial competition, which is of 
questionable value in the development of character and of physical 
vitality. 

The author then proceeds to sketch, in 120 pages, the evolution of 
the family, the passing of the village community — " semi-socialism "> — 
and the growth of individualism from the time of the Black Death to 
the present. The next few chapters are devoted to a discussion of 
"Modern Social Problems," including chapters on " Natural Selection 
among Civilized Peoples," " Industrial Competition," " Trade Unions," 
" Business Capacity of Governments," "Saving and Interest," "Na- 
tional Debts," " Railway Finance," " Accumulation of Capital," 
"Great Trading Combinations," "The Land Question" and "The 
Capitalist Class and the Labor Class." The evils which may result 
from a laissezfaire policy are freely recognized, and considerable state 
regulation is advocated; but governments are pronounced unfit for 
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engaging in productive enterprises ; they should never do more than 
regulate. 

In the last 90 pages the author takes up the theories of Marx and of 
Webb and demonstrates that socialism is impossible, self-destructive 
and generally pernicious. In proof of his statements he offers the 
failures of Owen's " New Harmony," of the " National Workshops of 
1848 " and of the "Poplar Workhouse." The real arguments against 
socialism are fairly well stated, together with some that are unreal and 
some that are absurd. 

Mr. Headley assures us in his preface that he does not expect to 
convert the "full-blown" socialist, nor is he very likely to do so; 
nevertheless, it will be well worth while for the socialist to spend an 
evening with Darwinism and Modern Socialism, if only to stimu- 
late thought and to counteract the emotional attitude taken by so 
many socialist writers. The individualist will be delighted to find all 
his contentions fully confirmed. 

George B. Louis Arner. 

Dartmouth College. 

The Government of the District of Columbia. By WALTER 
F. Dodd. Washington, John Byrne and Company, 1909. — 298 pp. 

Dr. Dodd has written a book which may serve several purposes. For 
the citizens of the area treated, it affords a comprehensive reference 
book on the organization and operation of their government. For the 
federal legislators and executive officials to whom are entrusted the 
affairs of the national capital, it furnishes an important aid in their 
somewhat burdensome task. To the ordinary citizen in the country at 
large, it gives an opportunity to learn how the capital of the nation is 
governed. To the general student of politics, it presents, to quote 
from the title page, " a study in federal and municipal administration " ; 
showing, on the one hand, the workings of a peculiar branch of the 
federal government and furnishing, on the other, a contribution to the 
fund of data on the difficult subject of city government. To cover 
so wide a field in a small volume is no easy task, and in some instances 
the intermixture of the popular and the scientific produces a rather in- 
congruous effect ; but, on the whole, there is little to criticize in this 
respect. 

Although a study of Washington throws no light upon the municipal 
problems which arise in large industrial centers, Dr. Dodd has never- 
theless selected a subject both interesting and important. With no 
popular representation in its government, with scarcely any influence 



